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THE EAST-WIND. 


Our readers, it seems, are not unwilling that we should occasion- 
ally vary our paper with articles of the same sort as those we put 
forth in a periodical published some years ago under the title of the 
Indicator ; and as we are glad to know their pleasure, and the plan 
is very agreeable to us, especially when the book season is not very 
stirring, we shall from time to time act accordingly. Here follows 
then an assault upon that common enemy, the East-Wind. 

Did anybody ever hear of the East-Wind when he was a boy? 
We remember no such thing. We never heard a word about it, all 
the time we were at school. There was the schoolmaster with his 
ferula, but there was no East-Wind. Our elders might have talked 
about it, but their calamities are inaudible in the ears of the juve- 
nile. A fine day was a fine day, let the wind be in what quarter it 
might. At present, we hear everybody complaining, that the fine 
weather is polluted by the presence of the East-Wind. It has 
lasted so long as to force itself upon people’s attention. The ladies 
confess their exasperation with it, for making free without being 
agreeable ; and as ladies’ quarrels are to be taken up, and there is 
no other way of grappling with this invisible enemy, we have put 
ourselves in a state of Editorial resentment, and have resolved to 
write an article against it. 

The winds are among the most mysterious of the operations of 
the elements. We know not whence they come, or whither they 
go,—how they spring up, or how fall,—why they prevail so long, 
after such and such a fashion in certain quarters; nor, above all, 
why some of them should be at once so lasting and apparently so 
pernicious. We know some of their uses; but there is a great deal 
about them we do not know, and it is difficult to put them to the 
question. As the sailor said of the ghosts, ‘‘ we do not under- 
stand their tackle.” 
one of them which prevails in some particular quarter, and has a 


What is very curious is, there seems to be 
character for malignity. In the South there is the Scirocco, an ugly 
customer, dark, close, suffocating, making melancholy; which blots 
the sky, and dejects the spirits of the most lively. In the Oriental 
parts of the Earth, there is the Tifoon, supposed by some to be 
the Typhon, or Evil Principle of the ancients; and in Europe we 
have the East-Wind, whom the ancients reckoned among the Sons 
of Typhon. The winds, Mr Keightley tells us, were divided by the 
Greeks into * wholesome and nozious; the former of which, 
Boreas (North-Wind), Zephyrus (West-Wind), and Notus (South- 
Wind), were, according to Hesiod, the children of Astraeus (Starry) 
and Eos (Dawn). The other winds, he says (probably meaniug 
only those {who blow from the East), are the race of Typhoéus, 
whom he describes as the last and most terrible child of Earth. 
In Greece, as over the rest of Europe, the East-Wind was perni- 
cious.’ 

In England, the East-Wind is accounted pernicious if it last long, 
and it is calculated, we believe, that it blows during three parts even 
of our fine weather. We have known a single blast of it blight a 
long row of plants in a green-house. Its effects upon the vegetable 
creation are sure to be visible if it last any time; and it puts 
invalids into a very unpleasant state, by drying the pores of the skin, 
and thus giving activity to those numerous internal disorders, of 
which none are more painful than what the moderns call nervous- 
ness, and our fathers understood by the name of the Vapours or the 
“ Spleen,” which, as Shenstone observed, is often little else than 


obstructed perspiration. An irritable poet exclaimed— 





“ Scarce in a showerless day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime, except the baleful East 
Withers the tender spring, and sourly checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk’d 
Of summers, balmy airs, and skies serene : 
Good Heav’n! for what unexpiated crimes 
This dismal change ¢ 

This terrible question we shall answer presently. Meantime, the 
suffering poet may be allowed to have been a little irritated. It is 
certainly provoking to have this invisible enemy invading a whole 
nation at his will, and sending among us, for weeks together, his 
impertinent and cutting influence, drying up our skins, blowing dust 
in our eyes, contradicting our sunshine, smoking our suburbs, 
behaving boisterously to our women, aggravating our scolds, wither- 
ing up our old gentlemen and ladies, nullifying the respite from 
smoke at Bow, perplexing our rooms between hot and cold, closing 
up our windows, exasperating our rheumatisms, basely treating the 
wounds of our old soldiers, spoiling our gardens, preventing our 
voyages, assisting thereby our Bow Street runners, hurting our tem- 
pers, increasing our melancholies, deteriorating our night-airs, shew- 
ing our wives’ ancles, disordering our little children, not being good 
for our beasts, perplexing our pantaloons (to know which to put 
on), deranging our ringlets, scarifying our eyes, thinning our apple- 
tarts, endangering our dances, getting damned our weathercocks, 
barbarizing our creditors, incapacitating our debtors, obstructing all 
moist processes in the arts, hindering our astronomers,* tiring our 
editors, and endangering our sales. 

The poet asks what crimes could have brought upon us the evils 
of our climate? He should ask the school-boy that runs about, the 
gipsy who laughs at the climate, or the ghost of some old English 
yeoman, before taxes and sedentary living abounded. An East-Wind, 
like every other evil, except folly and ill intention, is found, when 
properly grappled with, to be not only no evil, but a good, at least a 
negative one, sometimes a positive; and even folly and ill intention 
are but the mistakes of a community in its progress from bad to 
good. How evil comes at all, we cannot say. It suffices us to 
believe, that it is in its nature fugitive; and that it is the nature of 
good, when good returns, to outlast it beyond all calculation. If 
we led the natural lives to which we hope and believe that the 
advance of knowledge and comfort will bring us round, we should 


| feel the East-Wind as little as the gypsies do: it would be the 


same refreshment to us, that it is to the glowing school-boy, 
after his exercise; and as to nipping our fruits and flowers, some 
living creature makes a dish of them, if we do not. With these 
considerations, we should be well content to recognise the concordia 
discors that harmonizes the inanimate creation. If it were not for 
the East-Wind in this country, we should probably have too much 
wet. Our winters would not dry up; our June fields would be 
unpassable: we should not be able to enjoy the West-Wind itself, 
the Zephyr with his lap full of flowers. And upon the supposition 
that there is no peril in the East-Wind that may not ultimately be 
nullified, we need not trouble ourselves with the question, why the 
danger of excessive moisture must be counteracted by a wind full of 
dryness? All the excesses of the elements will one day be pastime, 
for the healthy arms and discerning faculties of discovering man. 

And so we finish our vituperations in the way in which such 
things ought generally to be finished, with a diseovery that the fault 
objected to is in ourselves, and renewed admiration of the abun- 
dance of promise in all the works of nature. 


® During East-Winds astronomers are unable to pursue their observations, 
on account of a certain hazy motion in the air. 
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862 THE TATLER. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Mute. CeLeste.—This lady took her benefit at the Queen’s 
Theatre last night, previous to her leaving London. For the sakes 
of those gentlemen who admire her as I do, I can inform them that 
she is engaged for the Adelphi in October, and will appear there in 
a piece founded on one of Cooper’s novels. She will succeed, make 
happy (and I hope be happy herself) wherever she goes, for she 
has a soul, and eyes that tell you so.—This theatre closes on Mon- 
day, but re-opens on the Monday following, after having made some 
alteration in the establishment.— VesTER. 


Proeress or Reason anv Lire.—But as when the sun approach- 
ing towards the gates of the morning, he first opens a little eye of 
heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a 
cock, and calls up the lark to matins, and 6y and by gilds the fringes 
of a cloud, and peeps over the Eastern hills, thrusting out his golden 
horns like those which decked the brows of Moses when he was forced 
to wear a veil because himself had seen the face of God; and still, 
while a man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till he shews a 
fair face and a full light, and then he shines one whole day, under a 
cloud often, and sometimes weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly.—Jeremy Taylor.—{We could not forbear putting the 
above passages in italics, though their own exceeding beauty could 
scarcely have failed making thei shine forth to the eye of the reader 
like the glorious object they describe.—M. V. C.} 


How to Keep Fruit turoven THE WinTEeR.—At a recent 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, a paper was read, entitled 
“ An Account of the different Modes of Keeping Fruit which have 
been tried at the Society’s Garden for the Season 1831.” The 
statement was drawn up at the garden, and enumerated eight 
different modes; the three best and most practicable of which were, 
the covering of the fruit in pure and perfectly dry sand, dry fern, 
or in a deal box buried in the earth. By any of these modes it was 





The Editor of the 4ge has been much moved, we understand, 
with what has been said of him in this journal. and has been remon- 
strating in a ridiculous way with our Publisher. If he is moved 
with that erordium, he will have much more cause to be moved 
with what will be said further, in case he does not behave himself. 

Exection Query.—Why did Mr Ward resign ?—Because the 
Livery were so backward in coming for-Ward.— Daily Paper. 

Mopest Irem 1n AN ATTORNEY’s Bitt.—Among the persons 
opposing the discharge of Sir John Ignatius Burt, who lately applied 
for relief under the Insolvent Debtor’s Act, were several agents, 
Rather a curious item was introduced into the bill of one of them, 
which was the following -—*“ To coming from Dublin to Holyhead 
in a storm for you; in fact, Sir John, for doing impossibilities for 
you, 500/.”—Legal Observer. 

EnGuiisu ENTERPRISE.—Young, inexperienced, and enthusiastic 
travellers, must frequently be liable to fall into ludicrous situations ; 
more peculiarly the English, who are noted for their enquiry into 
everything, at all hazards; and who are not to be turned from their 
purpose, either by height, or depth, distance, or danger. In Con. 
der’s Italy, a passage is quoted from ‘ Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ which gives an instance of this kind:—‘ In the last of 
these halls (of the Baths of Cavacalla), there is a deep draw-well ; 
and in one of our many visits to these ruins, we found a young Eng- 
lishman of our acquaintance, who, in his ardour for antiquities, was 
on the point of descending in the bucket to the bottom of it. We 
could not succeed in stopping him, till we called in the testinony 
of the old woman who opens the door, in corroboration of our own, 
to prove that the well was not antico, but was made for the use of 
the pigs that now revel undisturbed in all the luxuries of these im- 
perial halls.’ 


Conp1TI0ON oF THE STREETS IN SOME PaRTS oF AMERICA.— 





I mentioned to you, in my last, that the streets of Norfolk were in 
a most disagreeable state, but I am informed that, some time before, 
they had been much worse; that at one time, the news-carrier 


preserved, free from shrivelling and any disagreeable flavour : in all | delivered his papers from a boat which he poled along through the 


it must be deposited in a cold situation. By the other five modes, 
although the fruit was preserved in a pretty sound state, a musty 
flavour was found to be communicated ; this was especially the case 
where oat-chaff was the medium. 


— Dean Swift, one day travelling in England, asked a ‘farmer 
which was the road to such a place. The furmer answered, it lay 
straight before him; he could not miss it. Swift riding a little way, 
observed a bye-road on the left, and turned into it. The farmer 
called out to him that he was wrong. “ Why,” said Swift, “ did 
you not tell me | could not miss it ?’—“ No more you could,”’ said 
the farmer, “ if you had not been a fool.” 


ANECDOTE oF THE Deatu oF Jonn Hunter.—Reason alone 
is a very unsafe test to try any man’s conduct by; his passions, his 
impulses, and his caprice are often active, while his reason is asleep. 
So much are we under the influence of sensation, that John Hunter, 


the great surgeon and physiologist, died in a fit of enraged passion, | 


although he often said that such an excitement would certainly 
prove fatal to him. He died in St George’s Hospital, October 16, 
1793, under these circumstances :—Being there in the exercise of 


mire; and that a party of sailors, having nothing better to? do, 
actually launched a ship’s long boat into the streets, rowing along 
| with four oars through the mud, while one stood at the bow, 
| heaving the lead, and singing out the depth_—Memoirs of Wilson, 
| prefixed to the American Ornithology —({The American ornitholo- 
| gist died in a very characteristic manner :—While he was sitting 
| in the house of one of his friends, enjoying the pleasures of con- 
| versation, he chanced to see a bird of a rare species, for one of 
| which he had long been in search. With his usual enthusiasm, he 
| ran out, followed it, swam across a river over which it had flown, 
| fired at, killed, and obtained the object of his eager pursuit ; but 
caught a cold which ended in his death.) 

Int-tTrimep Eriquette.—The custom of keeping the door of a 
house or chateau locked during the time of dinner, probably arose 
from the family being anciently assembled in the hall at that meal, 
_and liable to surprise. But it was in many instances continued as 
a point of high etiquette, of which the following is an example :-— 
| A considerable landed proprietor in Dumfriesshire, being a bache- 

lor, without near relations, and determined to make his will, re- 
| solved previously to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and decide which 


his official duty as a surgeon, he had a warm dispute with Dr Pier-| should be his heir, according to the degree of kindness with which 


son on a professional subject, upon which he said, “ I must retire, | he should be received. 


for I feel an agitation which will be fatal to me if 1 increase it ;” 
and he immediately withdrew into an adjoining room ; but Dr Pier- 
son, not willing to give up his argument, followed him, which so 
enraged Hunter, that he vehemently exclaimed, “ You have fol- 
Jowed me on purpose to be the death of me !—you have murdered 


me!” and instantly fell and expired.—(R. D., a correspondent to 
the Atheneum.) 


Jerome Stone.—Jerome Stone was left an orphan at three years 
old. His father, a sea-faring man, left him and several other help- 
less little ones, to the care of the mother, in great poverty. Jerome 


Like a good clansman, he first visited his 
own chief, a baronet in rank, descendant and representative of one 
of the oldest families in Scotland. Unhappily, the dinner-bell had 
rung, and the door of the castle had been locked before his arrival. 
The visitor in vain announced his name and requested admittance ; 
his chief adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would on no account 
suffer the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold reception, 
the old laird rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then the residence of the 





Duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard his name than, know- 
ing well he had a will to make, the drawbridge dropped, and the 
gates flew open,—the table was covered anew—his grace’s bachelor 


soon betook himself to selling buckles, garters, buttons, pins, thim- | and intestate kinsman was received with the utmost attention and 


bles, needles, &c. as a means of subsistence. A taste for reading 
at length led him to prefer attending at fairs as an itinerant book- 
seller; through dealing in books, his passion for literary pursuits 
increased, and, with little assistance, he made himself acquainted 
first with the Hebrew, and next the Greek authors; but of the 
Latin language he was altogether ignorant. He applied himself to 
the acquisition of this language, however, with so much diligence, 
as, in a short time, to be able to prosecute his studies at the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews. By the patronage and munificence of a learned 
divine, a man of property near Leven, our young scholar was ena- 
bled to go through the usual academic course with ease and com- 
fort. He made great progress in every department of science, but 
before he had finished his third session, he was appointed assistant 
to the rector of Dunkeld school, and a few years after succeeded to 
the rectorship. Although quite ignorant of the Gaelic when he 
went to Dunkeld, he soon acquired such a knowledge of it, as to 
enable him to collect and translate several of our ancient poems 
which he published in the Scots Magazine; in which are also to be 
seen several of his original pieces. But in 1757, when in the thir- 
tieth year of his age, he breathed his last; and thus the fond hopes 
of all who knew his worth and uncommon attainments were at 
once blighted. The kind and dutiful attention which Stone paid to 
his aged mother, who survived lim but two years, is noticed with 
peculiar satisfaction by the author from whom this slight sketch is 
borrowed.—Campbell’s Tour in Scotland. 


respect ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that, upon his death 
some years after, the visitor’s considerable landed property went to 
augment the domains of the ducal house of Queensberry. This 
happened about the end of the seventeenth century.—Notes to Old 
Mortality. 

Tne Princess Victorta.—A Correspondent (Medicus) of a 
Sunday paper, speaking of the weakness in the young Princess’s 
legs, says—“ Through the whole winter, the Heiress Presumptive 
has had a similar affection in her knees and ankles to that from 
which the Landgravine of Hesse Homburg and the Princess Sophia 
have long suffered ; and that the tendency of such attacks has been 
so enfeebling, that an opinion has been expressed, that in case the 
young Princess should grow stout and heavy, like the rest of her fa- 
mily, the idea of her walking must be given up. I perceive, with great 
pleasure, that he Royal Highness has been walking in the park this 
week ; and I have myself seen her alight from her carriage with a 
tolerably firm step; but from her wearing her slippers down at the 
heel, I should guess she is still rather tender-footed. These obser- 
vations I make merely in consequence of the flat contradiction 
which has been given to the facts; for no one can wish more sin- 
cerely than myself that the Princess Victoria’s succession to the 
throne may not be defeated by any circumstance whatever. The 
nation is, in fact, unanimous in that wish; and it is on this very 
account that the most trifling circumstance relating to her Royal 











Highness is noticed with anxiety and attention.” 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST 
Kino’s THEATRE.—Medea—La Nayade. 
Drurr-Lang&.—Alfred the Great—The Illustrious Stranger—Turning the Tables: 
Covent GaRDEN.—Azor and Zemira—The £100 Note. 





NIGHT. 





Kino’s THEATRE. 

Mapame Pasta was received last night in the manner to be ex- 
pected. Mutton speaks of ‘ raining influence.’ The moment she 
was recognized, the clapping of hands came down in a perfect 
hail-storm of approbation: and she stood bending in her graceful 
fashion under the shower. We looked with some anxiety to know 
whether our love was to be put to the test by her having grown 
fatter; but she is not at all so. We think she has altered in that 
respect for the better. 

The part she appeared in was Medea, which is reckoned her 
finest. We know not how that may be, for we have seen her but 
in few of her characters ; but that it is one of the finest things on 
the stage, we can bear testimony.—(By the way, the subject 
and conduct of this Italian opera of Medea, its altars and 
hymns, and its chorusses of spectators, who bring victorious 
or agitating news, give as good an idea of the Greek drama 
as is likely to be had in modern times ; perhaps a better one than 
we should suppose from its being all set to music ; for there was a 
great deal of music in the Greek tragedies; nor is the Italian reci- 
titave unlikely to have borne a much nearer resemblance to the reci- 
tation of their actors, than the style of our northern speech might 
lead us to conceive. Recitative is nearer to the speech of the mo- 
dern Italians than most people imagine.] 

The charm of Madame Pasrta’s style consists in the wonderful 
truth of it, invested with moral beauty; that is to say, she never 
minces what she feels, or goes aside of it, or affects anything as 
superior to it, or has any doubt about it; but is as full of faith 
as a child, and being child-like in her faith, she is rewarded by 
having es much grace in her exposition of it, as a child has in 
its movements. We do not mean that she is as unconscious as a 
child. 
that ; nor would it be natural, if she were. What we mean is, that 
grace in her is always subordinate to the truth, and moulded by it. 
She knows as truly the best attitudes in which she can put herself, 
as she knows what passion she is to express, and she knows the 
one, because of the other. The tree bends with the fruit. 
carries so much beauty and truth in her, that she must carry it 
in the most beautiful manner. 

This is the reason why a little superfluity of person never stood 
in the way of the effect produced by this divine actress,—at least 
with those who had any perception of the morally beautiful them- 
selves. And for the same reason, her voice, which though excel- 
lent, is not of the very finest order, does not stand in the way of 
what it expresses. It is the vehicle, as all voices should be, of 
emotion. Those who value no singer except their voice or execu- 
tion be perfect, and are contented if it is, mistake the means for the 
end. Madame Pasta’s execution can be extraordinary when she 
pleases ; but in general she restrains it, agreeably to what nature 
requires. In every respect, the means with her are subordinate 
to the end; and hence it is, that with less means than some, 
there is no singer or actress upon the stage who attains her end so 
perfectly. 

Madame Pasta’s style is epic. She hits the great points, and 
leaves you to feel the rest. Her gestures are voluminous; the 
tender ones are full of the last soul of love, her threatening or 
calamitous ones, appalling; there is catastrophe in them,—the cer- 
tainty of doom. Thus when Jason tells her she is to look for his 
love no longer, and she feels the first dim movements in her soul of 
all that is about to happen, she walks away, laying her hands over 
her eyes, as if she didnot dare to look upon the mournful and 
dreadful things that must happen. Afterwards, when she 
threatens .Jusun, she holds out to him a_ hand, trembling 


as if it held misery for both of them: and when she is to 


express a passionate resolution, by suddenly leaping to a high 
note, she dares, with a noble confidence, to make almost a shriek 
of it. It is as if a Pythian priestess were crying from her tripod.— 
Her classical dresses and attitudes are known to everybody. They 
are fine, not merely because they are classical, but because the 
ancients, in the height and purity of their perceptions, hit upon the 
finest attitudes, and she and the ancients think in this matter alike. 
In only one point could we conceive that Euriprpes would have 
desired a finer Medea than she (supposing that he had the luck to 
have so good a one); and that is, when she relents a while from her 
murderous impulses against her children, and fondles them with 
love. We think (with submission) that Madame Pasta is some- 
what to much absorbed in the love, and that it makes her look a 
little too happy. We would have had her look at them as if there 
were tears in her eyes. 

We have not time to say more, or to speak of Taciion1, whom 
we must notice at a future opportunity. We can only add, that the 
music of this opera, by Mayer, though you do not carry any pas 
sages away from it, is good and expressive; that LABLACHE, in 
Creonte, looked like a king of the old heroic times, when kings were 
great stalwart fellows, a head and shoulders taller than their subjects ; 
that his voice was worthy of such a royalty, and as easy as it was 
powerful; that Miss Fanny Ayton, though weak in her voice for 
this stage, and not always in tune, is a clever little opera per- 
son, who has more feeling than she appears to have from her 
ambitious theatrical style, and might reasonably get a little more 
applause now and then: that the merit of Curroni is perhaps just 
upon a par with Mr Meyer’s Jason; and that Signor Rusrn1 is 
spoiled by his execution, much about in the same manner, and 
with the same amount of wit, as some men are by a good set of 


teeth. He is always for shewing it. He is one of your greatest 





The stage itself, as well as her knowledge, would prevent | 


She } 


mistakers of the means for the end; and all the mistaken people in 
the house applaud him; which is a pity, for with a voice at once 
powerful and sweet, he ought to do better. But we are afraid he 
errs for want of ideas. He seems to think at present, that there 
are but three things in the world :—to be full of demisemiquavers, 
| to be loud, and to be soft. He thunders on one half of a bar, and 
languishes through the rest. He snaps a pistol at your head, and 
| then falls to scratching it. eS 


A VISIT TO COOKE’S EQUESTRIAN CIRCUS, 
GREAT WINDMILL STREET. 


TO THE TATLER. 


Dear Mr Tatrter,—To connoisseurs in horses, and those 
gentlemen of the West End, who indulge in equestrianism, the 
Theatre, or rather Circus, latcly established in Windmill street by 
Mr Cooke, will offer great amusement. I should imagine that it 
were a formidable rival to Astley’s; and indeed it must be, for I 
have been there twice, and it has each time had a crowded house, 
The boxes (of which there are private and public) are very snug 
and comfortable, and the pit and gallery are no less so. I should 
conceive that the latter division of the house was larger than the 
same division in any other theatre; it is at any rate as noisy and 
as enjoying. 

I will not, my dear Mr T., give your readers the cramp, by a “ full, 
true, and particular account” of the distortions of the eaxtraordi- 
nary Positionist (with the Chinese-Latin name) Quang-Ceelis. His 
genius consists in being devoid of bone, having double knees, being 
able to put his head into his waistcoat pocket, and shake hands 
with his tendon Achilles. These are odd things to be told of; but 
the process is of the most painful nature; and what with the 
number of real wonders in the world, to say nothing of the ease 
with which people make them, I do think exhibitions of this nature 
might be dispensed with, and ought not to be encouraged, when we 
consider the harm he does himself, and the ricketty children he 
means to have. He is surely the least interesting of Mr Cooxr’s 
performers, and the skill of his sons and daughters, and one 








or two others, would be amply rewarded without the introduction 
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| of this misguided boy. He gets more pity than applause, and gives 
people more pain than pleasure. 

Messrs Epwins and WiLiams are two very active and powerful 
men; and next to the Diavoto himself, the most enterprising of 
enterprisers. The leap the former gave us over the horses was 
truly wonderful; and no less so was Mr Witutams on the Corde 
Volante. I did not clap him much, as I was fearful of putting him 
out of time, which, by unsettling the swing, might have been danger- 
ous. He got great applause, however, from less prudent people, as 
did also his compeer, Mr Epwins. 

The horse Hare-Bell is a beautiful little animal, about two feet 
high. It is sagacious (that is to say, eats beef-steaks), and though 
not entirely smooth, it has a beautiful mane and tail, and frisks 
about like a fawn. I do not care for horses or horsemanship my- 
self, but the Circus is well worthy the attention of those who do, 
and gave altogether great amusement to 

Your ardent admirer, 











VESTER. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Correspondents must excuse us till to morrow. 
PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Grand Opera, entitled 
THE EMISSARY; OR, THE REVOLT OF MOSCOW. 
The Music chiefly selected from the Opera of ‘ Le Colporteur’ of Onslow. 
The whole adapted (with additional Music) by Barham Livius. 
Lisinka, Miss Pearson. Mina, Miss Bruce. Katherine, Mrs Broad. 

Alexis, Mr Sinclair. Oscar, Mr T. Cooke. 

Lorinski, Mr Horn. Orloff, Mr Phillips. Knoutzki, Mr Bedford. 
Stephanoff, Mr Latham. koli, Mr Harley. 

In the course of the Evening, the Band will perform Onslow’s Overture to ‘ Le 


Colgegtour Winter’s Overture to ‘ Calypso ;’ and Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Tan- 
| credi.’ 


{ 
Hy After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
H POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Hy (it (By Mr Bucksrone.} 

| Ellen Murray, Mrs Newcombe. Miss Biff, Mrs C. Jones. 





Bobbin, Mrs Orger. 


Published this Day. 
NOW READY.—MR KENNEY’S NEW TRAGIC DRAMA. 
THE PLEDGE; OR CASTILIAN HONOR; 
A Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, with an illuminative Preface. By JAMES 
KENNEY, Esq. 8vo. price 3s. 
*,* The Character of Zanrue, as Miss PHILLIPS represented it, seemed full of 
and dignity, and the Play altogether has many noble and novel attractions ; it 
is in no instance feeble or common-place, but in all graceful, vigorous, and condensed. 
The success of it has realised the expectations which had been excited. 
The TOUCHSTONE; OR, THE WORLD AS IT GOES: a Comedy, in Five 
Acts, 8vo. price 3s. By the same Author. 
The HOUSE OUT AT WINDOWS; a Farce, in Two Acts, 8vo. price 2s. By 
the same Author. Also any of his former Works may be had. 
C. CHAPPLE, the King’s appointed Bookseller, Royal Library, Pall-mall. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par 


LE PROCUREUR ET L’AVOUE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Scrise et Dupin. 
Auguste, Mlle. Eliza. Victor, Mile. Corra. Piedleger, Mlle. St. Angé. 
Rose, Mme. Gamard. Jolivet, M. Brunet. Derville, M. Alfred. 
Franval, M. St Aubert. Dubelair, M. Paulin. 


Suivi de 
LA REINE DE 16 ANS. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes, de M. BaYarp. 
Reine, Mlle. L. Fay. Emma, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Le Comte de Rantzoff, M. St. Albert. Frédéric de Bury, M. Alfred. 
M. de Vaderg, M. Gamard. Un Officier du Palais, M. Guenée. 


Suivi de 
LA SECONDE ANNEE; OU, A QUI LA FAUTE? 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M.Scrise. 
Madame Venneville, Mlle. Léontine Fay. 
Denneville, M. Alfred. Edmond, M. Paulin. Gervault, M. Gamard. 


On finira, 4 la demande des Souscripteurs, par 
LES HABITANS DES LANDES 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, du Théatre des Variétés. 
Madame de St. Léon, Mlle. Eliza. Madame Dax, Mme. Préval. 

Zoé, Mme. Gamard. Pierette, Mlle. Florval. Claireine, Mile. St Ange. 
Tremblin, M. Brunet. Boucaut, M. Préval. M. de St. Léon, M, Pelissié. 
Eustache, M. Gamard. Rustique, M. Arnaud. 

Le Tabellion, M. Granville. Un Paysan, M. Guenée. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Comedy of 


THE HEIR AT LAW. 
{By G.Cotman.] 

Lady Duberly, Madame Simon. Cicely Homespun, Miss Somerville. 
Caroline, Miss Scott. Daniel Dowlas, Mr Williams. Dick Dowlas, Mr C. Hill 
Doctor Pangloss, Mr Elliston. Henry Moreland, Mr Honner. 
Steadfast, Mr D. Pitt. Zekiel Homespun, Mr Vale. Kenrick, Mr Gough. 
John, Mr Rogers. Waiter at Hotel, Mr Collier. 

Waiter at Blue Boar, Mr Lee. 


The Highland Fling, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 





Mr Primrose, Mr Farren. Henry Thornton, Mr Howard. 
To conclude with a Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 
i THE JENKINSES. 
i Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs Orger. Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss Crawford. 
i Martha, Mrs Broad. §MrCarraway, Mr Farren. 
Augustus Gingham, Mr J. Vining. Mr John Jenkins, Mr Cooper. 
Master John Jenkins, Master Fenton. 


| Miss Winterblossom, Mrs Broad. 


To morrow, A New Grand Opera; Deaf as a Post; The Portrait of Cervantes. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
SHAKSPEARE’s Comedy of 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Portia, Miss F. Kemble. Nerissa, Miss Nelson. Jessica, Miss Forde. 
The Duke of Venice, Mr Evans. Shylock, Mr C. Kemble. Antonio, Mr Warde. 
Bassanio, Mr Abbott. Lorenzo, Mr Duruset. Gratiano, Mr Farley. 
Salanio, MrHenry. Solarino, Mr Baker. Tubal, Mr Turnour. 

Gobbo, Mr Blanchard. Launcelot, Mr Meadows. 

Balthazar, Mr Irwin. Servant, Mr Addison. 


Previous to the Comedy, Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Fazio.’ 

















After which, Mr Thompson will pourtray his living representation of the celebrated 
GRECIAN STATUES! 
To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 
THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music by Mr H. R. Bishop. 


Sophia Walstein, Miss Cawse. Liese, Miss E. Tree. Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs Gibbs. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. Cawse. 
Adolph, Mr Wilson. General Kienwitz, Mr Bartley. 

Col. Francoeur, Mr Abbot. Nikel Unterhand, MrG. Penson. Moritz, Mr Blanchard. 
Fritz Klaffen, Mr Keeley. Paul Richter, Miss Taylor. 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; Hide and Seek; Teddy the Tiler. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the § 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part l.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Parr 11.—‘ The Omnibus.’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr Y4UH@ will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor; %aeQ Phidias Crackstone ; Signor T Jack 


Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; 
Beau Flamington; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 


d Volume of his 








Scena, Tim Wasp. and 





* Rustic Olympice.’ 


Terence Gossoon ; 


After which, 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 

| [By eenane) 
Lady Allworth, Miss M. C. Poole. argaret, Miss Scott. 

Froth, Miss Nicol. Tabitha, Miss Rumens. Abigal, Miss Jordan. 

| Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Osbaldiston. Lord Lovel, Mr Gough. 

| Wellborn, Mr C. Hill. Allworth, Mr Honner. Justice Greedy, Mr Vale. 

} Marrall, Mr Williams. Welldo, Mr Young. Tapwell, Mr Hobbs. 

| Order, Mr Lee. Amble, Mr Rogers. Vintner, MrCollier. Watchall, Mr Maitland. 

Furnace, Mr Webb. Tailor, Mr Asbury. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 
With Handel's celebrated Music, newly arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
Galatea, Miss Vernon. Eudora, Mrs Humby. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russel. Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 


Lysander, Mr G. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr G. Smith. 
Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 


To be succeeded by a New Farcetta, called 
DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
(By Mr Bagnetr. 
Mrs Properly, Mrs Glover. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forr: ster. 
Thomas, Mr Barnett. Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 
After which, the favourite Divertissement Ballet of 
THE TROUBADOUR. 
| With new and selected Music by Mr Harroway. 
Donna Clara, Mademoiselle Constance. Florio, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
| Spanish Peasants, by the Corps de Ballet. 
| To conclude with a New Comic Operetta, called, 
PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.] 
_ The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 








AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 





Crikey! What a Shocking Bad Hat—Devil’s 


| CosurG TuHeatre. — Guy Fawkes — Reform — Oh 
| Ducat. 


RoyaAL PaNARMONION THEATRE.—Idiot Witness—Les 
| Villageurs—Miller’s Maid. 


Cooke’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Rob Roy M‘Gregor—Lilliputian Bonaparte— 
Gymnastics by Quang-Ceelis—Performances by 
the Lilliputian Ponies—Cupid and Zephyr— 
: The Hunted Tailor. 













J. Cuarpect; Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library, Old Bond street; W.KENNetH, Co 
Long Atre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Advertisements received at Tue Tater Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand 
42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNEL 


Pblished by J. Onwayn, at Tue Tater Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


street; J. Fre.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
rner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TurNouR, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court 


3 also by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Ogee 
L, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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